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'THE STORY OF AHIKAR' 

The Story of Ahikar from the Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Old Turkish, Greek and Slavonic Versions. By 

F. C. CONYBEARE, J. E.ENDEL HARRIS, and AGNES SMITH 

Lewis. Second Edition. Enlarged and Corrected. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press, 19 13. 

This new edition of The Story of Ahikar is most welcome on 
account of the fresh interest in the Oriental sage developed by 
the Elephantine finds. For much water has flowed under the 
bridge since the appearance of the first edition in 1898. In 
addition to the papyri published by Sachau, several monographs 
of a critical nature had been put forth, most of the results of 
which, attempting to ascertain the age and original language 
of the story, have been exploded by the discovery of those 
documents of the fifth century b. c. Dr. Rendel Harris deserves 
applause for having in his earlier theories recognized the antiquity 
of the Ahikar legend, which is now so fully demonstrated. 

The largest part of the book is a reprint of the first edition, 
with corrections and slight revisions. Its plus consists in the 
addition of two new literary sources, the Aramaic Elephantine 
narrative and proverbs in English translation and an old Turkish 
text, a translation from the Armenian : and also in two new 
chapters, one dealing briefly with the recently recovered Aramaic 
text (ch. IX), the other with the editions and studies of Ahikar 
which appeared since the first edition (ch. X). The work is 
rather a reprint with additions than one which proceeds logically 
from the fresh evidence of the papyri, and this welding together 
of the older material with the new gives the edition a somewhat 
illogical aspect. For the argumentation on the antiquity of the 
story should base primarily on the papyri, not on the Jewish and 
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Greek traditions. But the editor has thought it best to leave the 
original edition as unchanged as possible, recognizing probably 
that the investigation of the story has passed over into oriental 
fields, to the specialist in the ancient Orient, ultimately to the 
Assyriologist. The book manifestly does not come from a hand 
making a new start at the subject. Thus chapter VIII, 'Further 
Remarks on the Primitive Language and Extent of the Legend 
of Ahikar ', has been rendered obsolete. On p. lxxxv the editor 
allows an argument to remain for a hebraic original — a rather 
precarious argument by the way, for it appeals to the occurrences 
of the infinitive absolute in the Syriac, whereas this construction 
is good old Syriac, not a contamination from the Hebrew : it 
appears constantly, for instance, in Bardesanes' classic, The Laws 
of the Countries. However, the elder material is all admirably 
and delightfully treated, and Dr. Harris is supremely the man to 
follow the clues in the Judaistic, Christian, and Greek sources. 

It is regrettable that not more has been made of the ancient 
Aramaic version. It is presented only in translation, and yet as 
the most important form of the story the original text, even with 
all its lacunae and puzzles, should have been given. This the 
more so that we possess no presentation of that text in an 
English print. Also the treatment of the text in translation is 
not satisfactory. The editor appears to have relied upon 
Sachau's editio prima and to have made little or no use of the 
innumerable studies which have appeared in learned journals 
throwing light upon difficult passages. With such helps he could 
have much extended his readings of the proverbs, which appear 
in a very meagre and broken form. The reviewer might refer to 
several suggestions of readings which he made in the Orien- 
talistische Literaturzeiiung, 1912, 535 f., and so need not repeat 
here his own improvements. He may add one or two new 
suggestions. {En courant, the selected proverbs given should 
have been annotated with their place in the papyri.) Thus we 
read a proverb torso : ' Do not conceal the word of a king ' (Pap. 
54. 6), and then a blank. But the first part of the proverb is 
clear : ' Do not quench (?) a light word of a king ', and also the 
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second part can be made out, for, after a break of a few words, 
we read [. ,]os pDD in rW p"UP 1^0 9?VD T3~l. Understanding 
P"IK> from the Arabic j^i. ' cut in two ', and the last word as the 
dual j-db (cf. the Hebrew WB, nVB'a), we have : ' Though soft be 
the word of a king, yet it is sharper and mightier than a two-edged 
blade'. This further gives an interesting literary precedent (of 
the kind the editor himself delights in) to Hebrews 4. 12: 'The 
word of God is living and active and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and piercing to the dividing of soul and spirit,' &c. 

There is an interesting word that has been so far unnoticed 
in Pap. 55. 2. It reads : ' I have carried straw and borne bran 
(read pB, following Margolis's suggestion, not pa " plough ", 
with Sachau and Harris), and there was nothing lighter than 
a nmn.' The editor leaves dots after this word, indicating a 
lacuna, but there is none in the manuscript. The proverb is 
to be compared with the Syriac, no. 46 (p. 107 of this edition) : 
' I have carried iron and removed stones, and they were not 
heavier on me than a man who settles in the house of his father- 
in-law.' The Aramaic is more original and certainly wittier. 
The point of comparison lies in the lightness or despicableness 
of bran, &c, on the one side, and of the 3nin on the other. 
Further, the Syriac has interpreted correctly the pattern, but 
specialized it and destroyed its generality. The affin is simply 
the man who settles down on another man and lives on him, the 
parasite, or 'sucker' in good English. And here some light is 
thrown upon the interesting Jewish expression, the ger tSshdb. 
We may notice, too, that the word is old Aramaic, and recall its 
Hebrew equivalent as expressing a kind of dependent, Lev. 22. 10. 
I may note the dependence of Syriac, no. 8 (p. 104) : ' If a house 
could be built by a loud voice, an ass would build two houses in 
a day,' upon Pap. 53. 1 : 'What is stronger than an ass braying 
(in a house) ? ' 

Thus, unfortunately, the edition does not give the full material 
required for the English-speaking student's study of the relation 
of the Aramaic to the later versions. 

The small errors in the first edition have in general been 
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removed. I suggest that on p. 68 of the Syriac text, 1. 8, riyn N? 
niDf6, should be emended to 'b VWl nh 'did not pluck off my 
bridle ' (root NVn), which is what the context requires. 

James A. Montgomery. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



